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better-paid workers. He would be better off as a
fitter's mate or labourer. In Moscow, Violet helps
out the family income by working as an official
translator. She writes home every month or so
condemning us all for not being communists, and
writes the most outrageous things about Labour
politicians, abusing father for what she regards as
his old-fashioned notion that capitalism may be
displaced by socialism without bloodshed. Obviously
she is not a pacifist, and believes that if necessary
blood should be shed in order to bring about Socialism.
She regards abhorrence of the shedding of human
blood as a Lansbury weakness that ought to be
eradicated. But she is still father's favourite daughter,
and he accepts much of what she writes except about
pacifism and bloodshed.

As for mother, in her last years she proved to be
the one solid and unshakable rock in the whole family
where Russia and the revolution were concerned.
In her very young married days, before the growing
family made it too difficult, she used to attend
socialist and political meetings, and classes in
economics* She was no speaker but what talent she
had for music she put at the disposal of the move-
ment. But in middle age the elder children took
up the running and she was content to let them do
the talking and arguing.

When the Pankhursts, with their tabulated state-
ment of women's rights and grievances, came to
Bow to open their national campaign for votes for
women, they must have looked askance at our house-